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MEMOIR OF PLINY EARLE CHASE. 


BY PHILIP C. GARRETT. 





Read before the American Philosophical Society in 1887. 
(Continued from page 519.) 


His later days were certainly his best days 
as a teacher, and while a natural modesty 
stood in the way of ambition, and he pre- 
ferred a quiet and unobtrusive life, yet he 
attained a highly creditable standing in 
the profession. On the sixteenth of Jan- 
uary, 1863, he was elected a member of 
the American Philosophical Society, - to 
whose Transactions and Proceedings he 
afterwards became a diligent contributor. 
He occupied for a time the Chair at the 
University of Pennsylvania, rendered va- 
cant by the death of Prof. Fraser, and, 
in 1871, became Professor of Natural 
Sciences in Haverford College, and re- 
mained a member of the faculty of that 
congenial institution until his death, oc- 
cupying, after 1875, the Chair of Philos- 
ophy and Logic then established. In 
1876 he received the honorary degree of 
LL.D. from Haverford, on the ground of 
‘his attainments and original researches 
in Mental and Physical Philosophy.” Two 
years later, in the summer of 1878, after 
a severe illness, which resulted in the par- 
tial paralysis of one foot, and sensibly 
abated his physical vigor, he removed 
from Philadelphia to reside in the cottage 
on the beautiful grounds, in a bit of nat- 
ural forest, adjoining the magnificent 
avenue of maples which forms the ap- 
proach to Haverford College. On this 
charming spot, in the midst of sweet pas- 
toral scenes, abounding in vegetable life, 
hehad an excelient opportunity to indulge 
his taste for botany, a favorite pursuit. 
In 1884 he received the appointment of 
Lecturer on Psychology and Logic at 
Bryn Mawr College for Women. He pre- 
pared the syllabus and notes for the first 
course of lectures, which he was to have 
delivered in the winter of 1885-6, but 
was never able to deliver them, being over- 
taken by his final illness during that sea- 
son. Asharp attack of pneumonia sapped 
the foundations of a vitality already much 
undermined, and although he partially 
recovered and resumed his duties at Hav- 
erford, the end was evidently drawing 
near, During the brief interval of life 
that remained and in consequence of the 
absence in Europe of his brother Thomas, 
who was President of Haverford College, 
he was made Acting President of that In- 
Sitution, and held that position when 

cath came, presiding at the Annual Com- 
mencement of 1886. His name had been 


prominently mentioned for the Presidency 
of Bryn Mawr College at the time of its 
Organization, but the precarious state of 
his health forbade, although his eminent 





scholarship, the variety of his learning, 
and his previous experience in Young La- 
dies’ Schools, strongly recommended him 
for that position. 

As a College Professor, he was clear in 
his demonstrations and attractive; and 
many are the testimonials of affection and 
respect borne by his former students, ac- 
companied by acknowledgments of the 
important influence of his teachings upon 
their lives. Asa disciplinarian, he was 
mild and easy, inspiring his pupils with 
love rather than fear; indeed the latter 
was not an ingredient in his system at all ; 
he governed purely by gentle suasion. 

Such is the simple record of a quiet life, 
the annals of which display no startling 
passages. If modesty were the opposite 
of greatness, then he was not great. But 
there was an unusual combination of great 
and good qualities in his mind and char- 
acter, and one of its most conspicuous 
traits was a rare simplicity, indeed genuine 
modesty and humility, which is oftenest 
closely allied to a true greatness in the soul, 
unconscious of itself and busied with lofty 
studies of omnipotent power and sublimity. 
It was through this beautiful quality, which 
was perfectly natural and unassuming, that 
he endeared himself much to all of his in- 
tellectual associates, whether pupils or 
companions of his own age. 

He had a singularly versatile mind, and 
a comprehensive and richly furnished 
memory. His writings included a wide 
range of subjects, upon each of which he 
displayed much erudition, and they were 
full of suggestiveness. It is seldom that a 
like capacity is found in one mind, both 
as a linguist and as a mathematician. He 
read with the help of dictionaries, and was 
more or less familiar with one hundred 
and twenty three languages and dialects, 
and claimed thorough acquaintance with 
thirty of them. His knowledge of these 
was not profound, nor was it marked by 
the accuracy, in pronunciation and other- 
wise, which familiar conversation requires. 
Yet his attainments as a linguist afford a 
remarkable indication of the scope of his 
mind and the extent of his memory, and 
therefore throw an important light upon 
our estimate of the value of his deeper and 
more characteristic preductions. Occa- 
sional contributions to the Proceedings of 
the American Philosophical Society were 
made on subjects in Comparative Philol- 
ogy, as the paper ‘* On Radical Etymol- 
ogy,’’ that on the ‘‘ Mathematical Proba- 
bility of Accidental Linguistic Resem- 
blances,”’ on ‘‘ Sanscrit and English Roots 
and Analogues,’’ on the ‘‘ Comparative 
Etymology of the Yoruba Language,”’ and 
others. His reputation as an analyst was 
sufficient to induce tne sending to nim of 
an obscure cipher from the War Depart- 
ment for translation during the Rebellion, 
‘ 








and, on another occasion, of a Coptic in- 
scription. But although his philological 
attainments were in no wise mean, his 
pen wes most fertile in other directions. 
Of over 150 papers contributed by him to 
various learned bodies, most of them to 
this Society, not more than one-tenth were 
philological, and the remainder mostly in 
meteorology, cosmics and physics. Many 
of these were fragmentary,—studies, as it 
were, of great themes,—and in undigested 
groups; they were unfinished, like Michael 
Angelo’s marble groups, and needed the 
master’s hand to give them the perfect 
expression intended. Ashe grew older, 
they took more and more a cosmical di- 
rection, and his mind struggled to demon- 
strate from the harmonies of the universe, 
as the geologist does from the marvelous 
narrative of the rocks, a cosmical evolu- 
tion. Going back to the very sources of 
development with daring genius, he 
sought, through proofs of the ‘‘ Quantita- 
tive equivalence of the different forms of 
force which we call light, heat, electricity, 
chemical affinity and gravitation,’ and 
original theories of nodal accumulation, 
the truth of which time may affirm, to 
establish a common law that ‘ All phys- 
ical phenomena are due to an Omnipotent 
Power, acting in ways which may be 
represented by harmonic or cyclical un- 
dulations in an elastic medium.” A 
peculiarity of his mental operations was a 
singular capacity for seeing harmonies and 
analogies which did not attract the atten- 
tion of others. His methods of thinking 
were swift, and led him to undemonstrated 
skips in his reasoning which made it diffi- 
cult to follow him. In the ordinary pro- 
cesses of addition, he footed up columns 
of eight or ten numbers, extending into 
trillions, instantaneously, setting down 
the result from left to right, ending with 
the units. A certain instinctive or intui- 
tive faculty pervaded his demonstrations, 
interrupting their purely mathematical 
character, and making many mathemati- 
cians and physicists plausibly skeptical as 
to the value of his theories. ; 

An eminent scientist at one time spoke 
of him as ‘the Kepler of this century,’ 
and there was a certain resemblance, im 
the tentative methods pursued by him, to 
those by which his great prototype discov- 
ered the astronomical laws upon which his 
fame is based. ’ 

Prof. Kirkwood writes: ‘The just value 
of his contributions to science cannot at 
once be determined. It must be said, 
however, that his hypothetical conclusions 
were so often in close agreement with well- 
known facts, as to leave the impression 
that his theories must have a foundation 
in truth.’ 

Prof. Herschell, referring to his paper 
on ‘‘ The results of Wave Interference,” 


- 
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bears this testimony: ‘‘ From a direction 
of research probably as distant and dis- 
tinct as possible from the late Prof. 
Chase’s, at least in its origin, I have 
reached results which the contents in this 
case, of Prof. Chase’s papers, confirm 
and corroborate so amazingly, that all 
question of the real validity of views, how- 
ever incongruous they may perhaps be to 


For Friends’ Review. 
THE AMERICAN INQUISITION. 


BY A. C. APPLEGARTH, PH. D. 


—_——_ 


: 


and kept at the howse of correction, as 
aforesaia ; and every woman Quaker that 
shall presume to come into this jurisdic. 
tion shall be severely whipt, and kept at 
the howse of correction at worke till she 
be sent away at hir own charge, and 
also for hir coming again she shall be alike 
used as aforesayd ; and for every Quaker, 

















If I should venture to make the state- 
ment that an inquisition of, perhaps, a 


each other in particulars, by which identi- 
cal results of such surprising characters 
have been arrived at by us both, in per- 
fect independence, is banished completely 
and forever from my mind. Prof. Chase’s 






sweeping ; but if Ido not utterly mistake, 


more refined type than that of Spain 
existed in Colonial America, the assertion 
would be deemed by many, no doubt, too 


he or she, that shall a.third tyme heerin 
again offend, they shall have  theire 
toungues bored through wth a hot iron, 
and kept at the howse of correction, close 
to worke, till they be sent away at theire 


an examination of the laws and records 
of the colonies’ will produce a rather dif- 
ferent impression. 

The first Quakers who appeared in New 
England arrived in 1656. 't was in the 
month of July of that year that Mary 







owne charge. And it is further ordered, 
that all and every Quaker arising from 
amongst ourselves shall be dealt with 
and suffer the like punishment as the 
lawe provides against forreigne Quakers,” 








writings and discoveries will constantly 
gain in note and consequence by wider 
and longer consideration and perusal ; 
and they will surely never cease to have 
leading uses for consultation and for pur- 





poses of instructive study, among those 
who aim and strive to unmask more laws 
of energy’s unitary operations, if possible 
as prominent and predominating as those 
which his discoveries have disclosed.” 

An American philosopher, who, while 
somewhat uncertain how, to estimate him, 
says he is hopeful that the future will re- 
veal the value of Prof. Chase’s labors, 
speaks thus of his later work: ‘It may 
prove prophetic of developments that will 
take us a long step below our present phil- 
osophy of things—-or it may not. Time 
will show. If the new developments do 
come, my feeling is, that they will help to 
bring the heavens and the earth nearer to- 
gether, by showing that beneath the seem- 
ingly ultimate facts of matter, gravitation, 
conservation of work, things that may 
seem to pertain to no other life of ours 
than this—that beneath these, and nearer 
to the ultimate reality, there lies an order 
of things that may well serve as the phys- 
ical basis of this and the next life alike.” 


(To be concluded.) 
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MODERN JERUSALEM —The order of 
things in Jerusalem is very different from 
what it was only a few years ago, and the 
change the Holy City is gradually under- 
going strikes every traveler who has re- 
visited the place after an interval of eight 
or ten seasons. Whole quarters have 
been rebuilt, sanitation is cared for, the 
streets are well lighted, clocks are placed 
on many public buildings, and the gates 
are no longer closed at sun-down, to the 
inconvenience of residents and the hin- 
drance of tradespeople. The tanneries 
and slaughter-houses have been removed 
to a distance, and outside the walls of the 
ancient enclosure a ‘‘ new Jerusalem ’’ is 
slowly rising, that at the present rate of 
growth willin a few years quite over- 
shadow the old city, exceeding it both in 
aréa and population. Suburbs are spring- 
ing up round about and extending, notably 
on the western side. Andas Herr Schick, 
the government surveyor, estimates the 
number of dwellings to have ‘‘ probably 
trebled ’’ in five-and-twenty years, some 
idea may be formed of the rate at which 
Syria is making progress, notwithstanding 
many and serious disadvantages. —Sfec- 
tator. 






























Fisher and Ann Austin, both Quakeresses, 
came to Boston. Their very presence so 


lic humiliation was appointed to be held 
in all the churches mainly on their ac- 
count.’’ As yet there appears to have 
been no statute respecting the treatment 
of Quakers; but to show their great dis- 
approval of the sect, their trunks were 
searched. and their books burned by the 
hangman, under the authority of the 
general law against heresy. On the ar- 
rival of a few more Friends a little later, 
officers were immediately dispatched to 


“search the boxes, chests, and trunks of 


the Quakers for erroneous books and hell- 
ish pamphlets.”’ 

The General Court of Massachusetts, 
which met at Boston in 1656, declared 
the Friends hostile to all civil and ecclesi- 
astical order. To prevent the catastro- 
phes they thought were impending, a law 
was passed ‘‘ that what master or com- 
mander of any shipp, barke, pinnace, catch, 
or of any other vessell that shall henceforth 
bringe into any harbour, creeke, or cove, 
within this jurisdiction, any known Quaker 
or Quakers, or any other blasphemous 
haeretickes as aforesaid, shall pay or cause 
to be payd the fine of one hundred pounds 

. that what Quakers soever shall ar- 
rive in this country from foraigne pts, or 
come into this jurisdiction from any pis 
adjacent, shall be forthwith committed to 
the howse of & correctis, and at their en- 
trance to be severely whipt, and by the 
master thereof to be kept constantly to 
worke” while awaiting transportation. 
Any person who knowingly imported 
‘¢into any harbour of this jurisdiction any 
Quakers bookes, or writeings concerning 
their devillish opinions ’’? was to be fined 
five pounds (Rec. of Mass., IIT, 415-16). 
This law, harsh as it appears, was deemed 
too lenient, and the following year, the 
rulers, with Endicott at their head, adopted 
severer measures. It was then enacted 
‘¢ that if any Quaker or Quakers shall pre- 
sume, after they have once suffered what 
the law requireth, to come into this juris- 
diction, every such male Quaker shall for 
the first offenc have one of his eares cutt 


correction till he cann be sent away at his 


shall have his other eare cutt off, &c., 


alarmed the Puritans ‘‘ that a day of pub- 





off, and be kept at worke in the howse of 


owne charge, and for the second offence 


(Records of Massa. Vol. IV, Part I, pp. 
308-9.) The barbarity of this enactment 
was so atrocious that the law was soon 
repealed, and banishment, under pain of 
death substituted for it. Persecution ran 
riot under these laws. In one of the early 
colonial papers of Pennsylvania, we have 
the following graphic description of the 
persecutions in Massachusetts: ‘The 
aged brought with their grey hairs in 
bloody sufferings to the grave! Women 
(weep humanity and tender hearted pity !) 
denied that food which nature expostulated 
for in vain! stript naked (blush modesty !) 
and drag’d with mangled limbs from town 
to town, and at last consigned cruelly to 
death—their sex exposed to the scorn of 
the multitude, and their mutilated bodies 
denied the last~ offices of humanity— 
Burial !—and that by men who ever railed 
out against the persecution of the church, 
& by a denomination who hypocritically 
professed to excel all other in purity and 
moderation !—-my pen trembles and is 
unable to perform its task !—let the un- 
happy sufferers themselves recite the rest!” 
‘¢ A woman,”’ writes Bancroft, ‘* who had 
come all the way from London, to warn 
the magistrate against. persecution, was 
whipped with twenty stripes.’’ And in 
1669, we read that four Quakers—three 
men and one woman—were actually exe- 
cuted in Massachusetts for refusing to de- 
part from the gue or obstinately 
returning to it! Calvin once denounced 
toleration as ‘the grand work of the 
Devil, his masterpiece and chief engine 
to uphold his tottering kingdom.” The 
Puritans certainly were not slow in catch: 
ing the keynote of this refrain, for the 
whole early history of the colony seems to 
have been dominated by this one notion. 





THE Bones of Thomas A Becket have 
been found in a rough-hewn stone coffin 
under Canterbury Cathedral. The skull 
is well preserved and is said to be magnif 
cent in size and proportions. Its crow? 
bears unmistakable marks of a sword cut, 
which the chroniclers relate took off the 
top of his scalp. 








Let none plead for disobedience # 
what they may think little things. If 
such they really are, they are the more 
easily parted with. —Daniel Wheeler. 
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woRK AMONG THE “POOR WHITES," 
OR “ CRACKERS.” 


A little girl, nine years of age, was 
staying in the poor-house of a Southern 
city with her brother, who was under 
medical treatment. Her mother and aged 
father were also there, a typical ‘‘ Crack- 
er” family. Although repeated visits to 
the South had been made, yet this was the 
first time the writer of this sketch ever 
came in contact with this strange people, 
who are a mystery not only to the North- 
erners, but equally so to the Southerners, 
who have seen these sad-faced people 
about their towns and cities all their lives, 
without quite understanding how they 
came there. 

An irresistible desire was awakened to 
raise these people from their degraded 
condition, and after earnest consultations 
with experienced workers, ‘full conviction 
was reached that the surest and most last- 
ing results would be obtained by under- 
taking the education of a few of the chil- 
dren, on the principle that ‘‘ every dollar 
put into work for little children is worth 
ten, even fifty, for work among adults.” 

The first difficulty was the utter indif- 
ference of the parents to improve their 
children in any way, unless in money-get- 
ting, which, however, never seems to be 
open to them. ‘They are perfectly satis- 
fied to have their children remain as igno- 
rant as they themselves are, and as their 
fathers before them. Under such circum- 
stances how were they to be won ? 


“The Kitchen Garden School’? system 
answered this perplexing question. Some 
asked : ‘‘ Why teach children to set a table 
and wait upon it, and attend to all the 
various duties of house-maids, for when 
they return to their wretched cabins there 
will be no possible means of profiting by 
such instruction?” The question can now 
be satisfactorily answered. 


The children were gathered together 
from rude cabins, scattered here and there 
in the Sand-Hills, nine to twelve miles 
from the city, where a room was secured, 
and they were instructed three months, 
two and a half hours a day. Attracted 
by the fascinating toys, plays and songs, 
they came with renewed interest as the 
hour arrived. The school was opened 
with a Bible story, the committing of some 
Scripture texts to memory, and a prayer, 
repeated after the teacher, sentence by 
sentence. Several, who were at first indif- 
ferent to religious subjects, became deeply 
Impressed with a desire to be Christians. 
Only the Lord knows what will be the 
harvest from this seed-sowing. Little 
ones, from seven to ten years of age, 
would not have walked two miles in from 
the country, in all kinds of weather, as 
did three of these, had they not antici- 
pated these plays with toys, such as they 
had never seen in their lives. 

_ This brought them within reach of re- 
ligious instruction, and gave the opportu- 
nity of adding reading, writing, arithme- 
lic, and sewing to the daily lesson in 
household industry. With their minds 
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full of these new ideas they would natu- 


rally talk of them in their homes, and 
make their parents see there was a better 
way of living; and as the desire creates 


the demand, and ‘‘ where there is a will 
there is a way,’’ let us hope that each child 
may be a lever in her family to raise it up 
to a better life. 

As tourists, or seekers after a genial 
clime, come to the ‘‘ Sunny South’’ and 
look about for the picturesque in street 
scenes, the odd little ‘‘ critter-kyarts’’ are 
a great source of amusement. 

It is said that ‘‘ the emancipation of the 
negro was the enslavement of the year- 
ling.’’ One feels the truth of this as, on 
market-days especially, these primitive 
carts slowly pass along, attended by a 
wretchedly-clad colored man or boy, or 
an unkempt ‘‘ Cracker.’’ Often it is a 
woman, with the inevitable sun-bonnet 
and pipe, walking, as she drives the ani- 
mal that draws a small load of wood, ap- 
parently not worth bringing so far. Still, 
it secures a little money to buy much- 
needed supplies. The returns are small 
enough if the father invests the proceeds, 
for he drinks all the whisky he can, and 
takes the rest in a jug. Then he places 
himself on the cart, and lets the animal 
find .the way back to the cabin in the 
Sand-Hills. Some of the women also are 
fond of the contents of the jug. What 
can we expect of children with such pa- 
rentage? The father and mother stupe- 
fied, dulled, weakened, either by whisky, 
tobacco, or poor fare, or all combined ; 
their lives an ‘‘unvarying round of re- 
duplicated days ;” no outside influences 
brought to bear to shed light upon their 
path. Their public schools lasting but 
two or three months in the year, leave 
nine in which to forget what has been im- 
perfectly acquired in the old uninviting 
way. ‘The teachers are incompetent, for 
only such can be secured upon the meagre 
salaries offered. Very few of the grown 
people can read as well as a seven year- 
old child anywhere else. Consequently, 
the Bible is virtually a sealed book to 
them, and they have no preacher who can 
intelligently present its precious truths, as 
their ministers are usually self-appointed, 
and are without any needful acquirements. 
One calls himself a ‘* plow-handle preach- 
er,’’ because he supports his family ‘* by 
the sweat of his brow,” and preaches on 
the Sabba:h for nothing. Another thanks 
the Lord that he never learned to read, 
for now all he has to do is to open his 
mouth and the Lord fills it ! 

There are two things these people are 
determined not to do—to pay for the 
Gospel and to settle their doctors’ bills. 
It is said that for twenty-four years of ser- 
vice a Baptist preacher received just two 
dollars and sixty cents in cash! Their 
superstitions are worse than those of the 
negro. The latter looks upon an educa- 
tion as a sort of patent of nobility; the 
former regards it with an apathy only to 
be explained by the fact of their having 
been for so many generations without its 
benefits, and are now utterly devoid of 
ambition, the needed spur to effort. 
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The ignorant whites amount to 25 per 


cent. of the adult white population in 


many of the Southern States. On account 
of their poverty they have been in the habit 
of seeking their homes in the country, 
where, if they do not own land, they can 


pick up all the wood they need for daily 
use. Many of them steal it, and bring it 
to market for sale. 


Some are small farm- 
ers, who could make a comfortable living 
but for their ignorance of everything that 
would tend to the improvement of them- 
selves as well as of their land. The dog- 
ged tenacity of their opinions and preju- 
dices seems to be in proportion to their 
ignorance. 

When it was proposed that a ‘‘ KitcLen 
Garden School’’ should be established in 
the city, it was soon discovered that to 
carry on such an enterprise in town, the 
children must be sought for in the Sand- 
Hills, and gathered and kept in a 
‘¢ Home ”’ for the purpose. The ‘‘ crifter- 
kyart” roads were followed through the 
Sand Hills, and cabins visited. The pa- 
rents met the visitor with wondering looks 
at first, which, however, were soon fol- 
lowed by a friendly manner. The homes 
of these people consist often of one room ; 
the better ones have two, and perhaps a 
cook-house, separate. Rarely is a glass 
window seen ; in its place is an aperture 
closed by a board blind. Thus, in stormy 
weather, the inmates are dependent upon 
the light that comes between the logs and 
numberless holes in the boards. Gen- 
erally there is but one room; in it the 
family life is spent; the beds are at one 
end, a wide chimney takes up nearly the 
whole of one side. Before this are a few 
chairs of home manufacture, with seats 
of skin. A wooden box, nailed against 
the wall, serves as dresser, and contains 
the meagre supply of dishes that can be 
afforded. A table is near, by which the 
children, at meals, eat with their fingers. 
There seem to be no stated times for 
meals, but when one wishes something he 
goes and helps himself. From the rafters 
depend skeins of yarn, strings of red-pep- 
pers, ears of corn, yellow gourds (used as 
cups), and various garments, while a rake 
and a few pieces of lumber may be stored 
above. A spinning-wheel is sometimes 
found. The cooking-utensils are few in 
number : an iron tea-kettle, the inevitable 
coffee-pot, a frying-pan (that a physician 
once said ‘‘ was the disease of the South’’), 
and a shallow iron kettle, with a cover, 
which they call an ‘‘oven,’’ used for 
baking bread made of corn meal and salt, 
wet up with water. This bread and bacon 
form the staple of their diet. They are 
especially fond of bacon gravy—the pure 
grease. Consequently many are confirm- 
ed dyspeptics. 

One day a gentleman visited the school, 
and, after seeing the tables set, he laugh- 
ingly said: ‘‘But Iam more interested 
to know what you are to have for break- 
fast.”” 

One of the children was asked which 
she would rather have, chicken or bacon ? 
The prompt answer was, “‘bacon.’’ No 
wonder, for she had probably always seen 
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it cooked in a frying-pan immediately 
after it was killed. 

A physician in this city said that if a 
school could be carried on long enough 
to teach these children how to live, it 
would be an untold blessing. Consider- 
ing the heavy, half-cooked food, it is not 
astonishing that almost all these people 
look ill. 

The efforts to gather in the children 
were not at first rewarded. The parents’ 
promises were not to be relied upon, and 
all attempts to persuade them to place 
their children with friends in town to 
board, failed. (Some families have moved 
in, that the husband or sons might work 
on the railroad.) When they were asked 
why they would not send their children as 
they agreed, the answer would be some- 
thing as follows : 

‘* Cornsiderin’ ez we uns hev got sech 
a heap o’ little uns, ’pears like to my wife 
ez how she is obligated ter hev the big 
uns to holp her.” Or, ‘* I can’t noways 
let none o’ my gals go, thar’s a mighty 
heap o’ ploughin’ to do, and staves ter 
git out. Now the fall’ud be a more leisur- 
some time, and perhapsI could let ye hev 
one on um then.’’ One said of his daugh- 
ters, ‘‘ Yes, I would just as lief hev ’em 
go to school, and a /eettle liefer /” 

The little son was standing near all the 
time, with mouth half open, showing no 
signs of intelligence, although his family 
think him bright. Neither questions nor 
interest taken in him on the part of the 
visitors, nor amusing things said, could 
make him change his stolid expression for 
one minute. He was barefooted; his 
pantaloons came to the ground and were 
very loose, giving him the appearance of 
a larger boy cut off at the knees! His 
mother was asked how old he was. ‘‘ Four 
year old, turnin’ five ever sence last D2- 
cember.” One visitor said, ‘‘ Good-bye”’ 
to him ; he looked up without one change 
of expression ; but when she turned to a 
scrap of a dog and said, ‘‘ Good-bye, 
doggie,” the animal at once responded, 
wagging his tail and showing much more 
intelligence than the boy. These intel- 
lects lie dormant, but can be awakened. 

A mother who had promised to send 
two little girls, was sought out. Her ex- 
cuse for their non-appearance was that 
she had the ‘‘ misery in her head, but ef 
she could knock about the house a-Mon- 
day they should go.’’ They did not come. 

One girl, when asked if she would come 
to the school, answered: ‘I don’t reckon 
ez pawr could spor me ez he hev got right 
smart of fence to put up.’’ So, by one 
shift or another, ‘‘ they would have them- 
selves excused.’’ 

The little one found in the poor-house 
last year was this winter in her own home 
eleven miles away. She was secured and 
placed with two others, whose mother 
came to town to care for them. Proper 
quarters could not ‘be obtained, and an 
extension of the boarding department 
seemed to be most mysteriously hedged 
in. Soon the woman proved her utter 
incapacity for this work, and when-it be- 
came absolutely necessary to place it in 





other hands and enlarge it, the Lord 
opened the way in this manner: 

Inquiry was made at the cottage of an 
old lady as to where a certain house could 
be found on her street. On learning what 
it was needed for, she expressed her de- 
light that efforts were being made to ele- 
vate this neglected class. She called in 
her house keeper, who was herself of 
‘«Cracker’’ origin, but whose life was 
changed by being taken from her family 
when seven years of age, and brought up 
by a benevolent Christian lady in town. 
She followed the visitor to the door, and 
said the condition of the Crackers lay so 
heavily on her heart, that if she was only 
free from her present position she would 
take care of as many children as would 
come. About a week after, this aged 
saint was called from earth. Thus the 
faithful attendant was free to serve as 
‘* House-mother,’’ and that very cottage 
was rented for the ‘* Home,”’ and thirteen 
girls, from seven to nineteen years of age, 
were placed in her care. 


(To be concluded.) 
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EXTRACT FROM AMIEL'S JOURNAL. 





January 26, 1868. 

Blessed be childhood which brings down 
something of heaven into the midst of our 
rough earthliness. These 80,000 daily 
births of which statistics tell us, represent, 
as it were, an effusion of innocence and 
freshness struggling not only against the 
death of the race, but against human cor- 
ruption and the universal gangrene of sin. 
All the good and wholesome feeling which 
is intertwined with childhood and the cra- 
dle, is one of the secrets of the providential 
government of the world. Suppress this life 
giving dew and human society would be 
scorched and devastated by selfish passion. 
Supposing that humanity had been compos- 
ed ofa thousand millions of immortal beings 
whose number could neither increase nor 
diminish, where should we be and what 
should we be? A thousand times more 
learned, no doubt, but a thousand times 
more evil. There would have been a vast 
accumulation of science, but all the vir- 
tues engendered by suffering and devotion; 
that is to say, by the family and society, 
would have no existence. And for this 
there would be no compensation. 

Blessed be childhood for the good it 
does, and for the good which it brings 
about carelessly and unconsciously by 
simply making us love it and letting itself 
be loved. What little of paradise we still 
see on earth is due to its presence among 
us. Without fatherhood, without mother- 
hood, I think that love itself would not 
be enough to prevent men from devouring 
each other. Men, that is tosay, as human 
passions have made them. The angels 
have no need of birth and death as foun- 
dations fur their life, because their life is 
Heavenly. 


————_- ae —_____ 


Weeping may endure for a night, but 
joy cometh in the morning. 
—Ps. 30: §. 
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NEWS OF FRIENDS. 


EARLHAM COLLEGE. —It is announced 
in the arlhamite that Joseph Moore 
LL. D., has been re-elected to a profess. 
orship in this College, whose presidency 
he well occupied for a number of years, 
The department of Natural Sciences has 
been divided; Chemistry and Paysics 
being allotted to Professor Dennis, and 
Geology and Biology to Professor Moore, 
with charge of the Museum. It is hoped 
the Professor’s health has been restored 
during his residence in North Carolina, ag 
Principal of New Garden Friends’ Board. 
ing School. 

The name chosen by the Board of 
Trustees for the new College Building is 
Lindley Memorial Hall, in honor of Dr, 
Alfred and Eliza J. Lindley, of Minne- 
apolis, who gave $10,000 towards the 
erection of the building. This bequest 
was made by the donors in remembrance 
of their two children, now deceased, one 
of whom was a student at Earlham. 


Wo. S. Wooton, who has been for some 
time engaged in school and mission work 
at Mountain Home, North Alabama, has 
accepted an invitation from the Friends of 
Glens Falls, New York, ‘‘to labor among 
them for an indefinite time.’’ Of the 
Mountain Home, W. S. Wooton writes to 
the Christian Worker: 


*« The school during the past winter for 
the first three months had an enrollment 
of seventy-three, and nearly forty average 
attendance. This isa falling off from last 
winter ; the occasion was local and need 
not obtain again. But that the work has 
been gaining in spirit and widening in in- 
fluence is clear to any one who knows 
how to measure such things. A subscrip- 
tion school with good attendance is now 
being taught by Lillie Bewly. The Bible- 
school is by far the best organized, drilled 
and evenly attended in North Ala., so far 
as we know. The meetings continue to 
be the largest average congregation in the 
county, and thus our really unorganized 
work sustains the best organized efforts in 
this part. There is much vitality in this 
work, and although the obstacles and op- 
positions at times have been disheartening, 
yet we feel the work must goon.” 


SociaL REiGious MEETING IN DUBLIN, 
IRELAND.—Dublin Monthly Meeting hav- 
ing had under its consideration the desira- 
bility of promoting increased social reli- 
gious intercourse among Friends, and 
thereby inducing greater interest in the 
affairs of the Society, and ‘the work of 
the Lord’ in connection with it, has de- 
cided to’ hold a Social Meeting of its 
members and attenders on Sixth day 
evening, the 2d of 3d mo., to which all 
Friends and attenders are cordially in- 
vited. 

Tea from 6 o’clock. Meeting to com 
mence punctually at 7.30. 

Short addresses will be given on the 
following subjects, if time permits; 

«¢ Opening Remarks,’’ by John R. Wig- 
ham, chairman; ‘Family Worship, 
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In EssENTIALS Unity.—A correspond: 
ent reminds us of the original Latin form 
of the maxim: ‘‘ Jz mecessariis unttas ; 
in non-necessartis libertas; in omnibus 
caritas.’’ The English of this stands at 
the head of the title-page of the London 
Friend: ‘Tn essentials unity, in non- 
essentials liberty, in all things charity.’’ 
As with agage in the 13th chapter of I 
Corinthians, caritas might be better trans- 
lated Jove than charity, as a universal 
Christian duty. 
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VERY FEW Friends, we believe, who are 
acquainted with the facts concerning the 
separation in this country in 1827, can 
accept the opinion lately expressed by a 
prominent member of our Society* (from 
whom we regret to differ on any subject) 
that that separation was unnecessary. A 
late writer in the ‘‘ Friends’ Intelligencer,” 
which represents the successors of those 
whothen withdrew from orthodox Friends, 
says: 

‘* T should suppose that no one who has 
known or read of the state of feeling in 
the Society at and before the time of the 
Separation, and of the measures adopted 
by a minority to secure the uniformity of 
belief which they thought the essential 
point, could doubt that the Separation 
was inevitable.” . 

That uniformity of belief on the fun- 
damental doctrines of Christianity was 
regarded by those who maintained the 
standard of George Fox Quakerism as an 
essential point, is true. Much evidence 
exists that a wide diversity remains at 
present between the two bodies as to this 
requirement. Thus, it is editorially said, 
in the last number of the same Journal : 


_‘* The Inward Light is the vital prin- 
ciple of Quakerism ; variations of view 
concerning the Atonement are not vital.”’ 


What variations of view on the subject 
of the Atonement now exist, without 
being regarded as vital, may be seen by 
referring to the pages of the same publi- 
cation, issued during the last two years. 
We have no disposition toward renewing 
on this theme a controversy whose echoes, 
disturbing the Society sixty years ago, 
have now subsided, with the tranquility of 
understood disagreement. Some late de- 
velopments of opinion, however, especial- 
ly in England, make it important that the 





*John G, Whittier. 


real position of things should be well 
known. 


In a paper read at a ‘* Conference, after 
meeting, at Fifteenth and Race streets, 
Philadelphia,’’ about a year ago, the fol- 
lowing language occurs; the subject dis- 
cussed being ‘‘ The Vital Principles of 
Friends :” 


‘¢ The Gospel of Jesus Christ, so simple, 
so comprehensive, that all may under- 
stand! He taught no dogmas, no creeds ; 
he propounded no scheme of salvation. 
These, with other corruptions, entered 
into the Christian church long after his 
time. 

‘¢ Except the crowning evil of our day— 
intemperance—I know of nothing so en- 
slaving, nothing that so chains the spirit- 
ual life, as the popular doctrine of the 
atonement,—salvation by the blood of 
Christ. Are we sufficiently pronounced 
and forcible in our expression concerning 
this matter? Do we not, sometimes, bya 
lack-of clearness of expression, seem to 
accept it? Let us be clear, at least upon 
this point. If we do not believe in the 
atoning power of the blood shed on Cal- 
vary let us say so in the simplest, clearest 
terms, so that the dullest may comprehend. 
Let us do away with terms which im- 
ply a belief in it To most of us 
how impious seems the so-called scheme of 
salvation. How dared man build out of 
human frailty and superstition a plan so 
terrible ?”’ 


Other variations of opinion found ex- 
pression amongst members of the same 
body, when a proposal was made, about 
two years ago, to erase some passages 
from the Discipline, retained as they were 
before the separation. Thus a minister 
wrote (Fifth mo. 1st, 1886) : 


“T did not understand to propose 
the elimination of that whole paragraph 
of discipline, but only that part of it 
which takes the form of a creed, in which 
occur the terms ‘ miraculous conception,’ 
‘meritorious death,’ ‘glorious resurrec- 
tion, ascension and mediation of our 
Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ.’ What- 
ever may be the opinion of individual 
minds, it is clearly evident to me from 
my wide and intimate acquaintance in the 
Society, that as a body these expressions 
do not reflect our real sentiments.’’ 





Other extreme views might be readily 
cited, to show the wide range allowed 
and accepted in the body referred to; but 
we take more satisfaction in turning to 
‘©A Plea for Unity,” by Franklin T. 
Haines, appearing in the Jntelligencer of 
2d mo. 4, 1888. In this paper, William 
Penn is quoted in his account of Justifica- 
tion, as of two parts: “ first, justification 
from the guilt of sin, and second, justifi- 
cation from the power and pollution of 
it.’ Then F. T. H. adds: 


“It is surely evident that William 
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Penn and his compeers did not deny the 
efficacy of that atonement and that blood 
shed, ‘ that being reconciled to God in the 
death of his Son ye are saved through his 
life ;? (Romans v. 10), neither is this taken 
in an allegorical or mystical sense, as Penn 
disclaims this in reference to this subject 
(see page 61 of his work, ‘ Primitive 
Christianity Revived ’).’’ 


Were many of the body of which F, T. 
Haines is a member like-minded with him,* 
a way towsrds reunion of the long and 
unhappily separated bodies might appear 
not impossible. Much of his advice to 
Orthodox Friends is commendable. 


‘¢ Whilst we must not ignore or under. 
value that offering as the great culminaiing 
event of that life of Jesus Christ, as God 
manifest in the flesh, yet I do feel that it 
is still the mission of Friends to call the 
people to that Living Christ—that ever 
present Saviour. And the Christ within 
does not deny the Jesus Christ of Pales- 
tine and Calvary. We want the preach- 
ing of the whole Christ,—not Christ sepa- 
rated from His life and teachings, suffer. 
ings and death for our sins, but, I repeat, 
He that was God manifest in the flesh, 
and He that is now God manifest in the 
Spirit. Paul said: ‘Though we have 
known Christ after the flesh, yet now know 
we him no more, but after the spirit.’ 
I feel, dear Friends of .this branch, to 
kindly admonish you against so much as 
seemeth to me dangerous, not in a spirit 
of censure, but in kind admonition. You 
see how some, from laying too much stress 
on doctrinal matters, and not keeping the 
eye single to the Light, have denied the 
Light as a principle entirely, and have 
gone into the faith of the churches, and 
are even imitating them in forms of wor 
ship, and paying their ministry a salary,— 
a sorrowful falling away from a pure and 
undefiled religion taught by ‘a man sent 
from God whose name was George Fox.’ 

‘¢ Still further, dear friends, be as zeal- 
ous in imitating the example of Christ as 
to confess a correct and sound faith in 
Him, and the fruits of that spirit will be, 
and no doubt are, seen in your lives, and 
dealings with men, and the fruits of that 
(Christ-like) spirit are, among others, 
love, peace, brotherly kindness, and 
charity. Paul speaks of these great Chris- 
tian graces, Faith, Hope, and Charity, 
and classes Charity as even greater than 
Faith. I would that there might be more 
mingling of both branches and all 
branches, that we might better understand 
each other. Though far be it from me (0 
impugn your motives, yet it seems to me 
to be the spiritof the gospel to go wherever 
we can do good, and feel the call of the 
Master. ‘They that are whole need not 
the physician, but they that are sick. 
There are many honest young minds 10 
the different branches, some outside of 
our branch as well as in, who are n@t ul- 





* His communication, however, shows, in se 
laces, the unwholesome influence of ‘A a 
Faith,” and of W. Pollard’s “ Old-Fashioned Qu 
mm” ~ 
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believers, in the sense of denying Christ, 
put are seeking to know the Truth. Is it 
right to cast these off, or shall we not 
rather be like Aquila and Priscilla, like 
Philip, and more than all, imitate the 
blessed Jesus, who did not turn away from 
doubting Thomas, but gave him the evi- 
dence he sought, and convinced him. 
‘Him that is weak in the faith receive, but 
not to doubtful disputation.’ 

‘¢ Finally, dear Friends of all branches, 
bear in mind Jesus Christ died for us all, 
and that His great love is still to usward. 
To the radical and ultra, my desire is that 
you will be as tolerant of those who are 
‘Orthodox’ in faith, as you wish them to 
be of you. Do not go to the Scriptures to 
combat them and pick out flaws. You 
will get no instruction from them whilst in 
that spirit; but, prayerfully wait and 
watch, and the key of David will be held 
out to you, and you will by it be enabled 
to unlock this treasure house of God, and 
you will be shown things new and old. If 
this were the practice among Friends, of 
searching the Scriptures like true Bereans 
(to see if these things be so) there would 
be more unity among us.”’ 


—————_ ewe — 


STRONG as may be our prepogsessions in 
favor of republican government, it is im- 
possible not to admire the spectacle now 
presented, of the affectionate loyalty of 
Germany for the Emperor and his family. 
Kaiser William was a noble monarch in- 
deed. Brought up as a soldier, many 
battlefields taught him the fearful cost 
and harm of war. In his latter days one 
of his chief anxieties was to preserve the 
peace of Europe. A few years ago, ina 
conversation in regard to the disturbed 
condition of affairs, threatened by social- 
im and anarchy, he said (in substance) 
that existing institutions had no security 
“unless we make religion the first thing.” 
So long as imperial and monarchical rule 
continues (which is not likely to be for 
many years), it is greatly to be wished 
that it may be always in hands as faithful 
and wise as those now in power in Ger- 
many, 








SPEAKING FoR Gop.—When a servant of 
God prepares as Canon Wilberforce says 
his honored father did, is he not a modern 
prophet, in the strict sense, one who 
speaks for God? The Canon says: 

‘My father did not so much prepare 
particular sermons as prepare himself; he 
would be alone with God an hour or two 
before he preached, he would open him- 
self as utterly as he could to the inflowing 
of the Spirit and ‘the truth of God, he 
Would take the most particular pains that 
he might himself become fitted to become 
the channel of the divine power; then, 
out of a mind studiously filled with vari- 
us preparation, he would tell forth, as 
God's prophet, the truth of God.” 
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LESSON 1, Fourth month 1st, 1888 
THE MARRIAGE FEAST. 
Matt. xxii. 1—14, 
Gotpen Text.—‘‘ Blessed are they which are called 


unto the marriage supper of the Lamb.” Rev. xix. 9. 


This parable was spoken very soon after 
that of the wicked husbandmen, probably 
to the same audience and whilst He was 
still in the temple. It is peculiar to 
Matthew, for the parable in Luke xiv. 16 
was spoken at a much earlier period in 
our Lord’s ministry, at a feast in the house 
of one of the Pharisees, and differs from 
this in many important particulars. We 
are to bear in mind that Christ had within 
a day or two entered Jerusalem in royal 
state (Luke xix. 38), and that His follow- 
ers were full of expectation that He was 
now about to claim His kingdom (Matt. 
xx. 21 and Luke xix. 11), whilst His ene- 
mies, though, of course, dreading any real 
assumption of power, seem to have en- 
couraged every expression which could be 
twisted into proof that He meditated re- 
bellion against Rome (Matt. xxii. 17; 
John xix. 12), hoping thereby to obtain a 
handle against Him. Under these circum- 
stances Christ for the first time represents 
God under the figure of a king and Him- 
self as the king’s son, claiming in this 
parable the regal authority over the rebel- 
lious guests, v. 7. 


1, 2. Zhe marriage feast. ‘* The mar- 
riage or marriage feast,’ Rev. Vers., 
means all the festivities connected with 
the marriage. Such festivities would in 
the East occupy many days. (See Gen. 
xxix. 22 and 27 where ‘“‘ the week”’ re- 
fers to the duration of the wedding feast ; 
also Judges xix. 10 and 12 and Esther ii. 
17, 18). Under the figure of the marriage 
of the king’s son is disclosed the marvel- 
lous grace of God that would unite His 
creatures to Himself in this closest of all 
ties. (See Isa. Ixi. 10; Ixii. 5 ; Hos. ii, 
19; Matt. ix. 15; John iii. 29; Eph. v. 
31, 32). The construction of the parable 
precludes the full development of the de- 
tails, for those invited are in reality at once 
the guests and the bride, but it is well to 
bear in mind that no individual is spoken 
of in Scripture as Christ’s bride, but only 
the Church asa whole. Rev. xxi. 2 and 
g, 10, &c. The marriage supper will only 
be enjoyed in its fullness when the num- 
ber of the redeemed is complete (Rev. 
xix. 7—9), yet the foretastes of this joy 
were known even under the old dispensa- 
tion (Is. xxv. 6; lxv. 13, &c.), and more 
especially at the time of Christ’s coming 
in the flesh and of His death when He 
gave Himself for the church. Eph. v. 26. 
The simile of eating and drinking is con- 
stantly employed in Scripture to signify 
the personal appropriation of the bless- 
ings which God provides. See Ps, xxiii. 
5; Cant. v.1; Is. lv. 1,2; John vi. 51, 
53; Rev. ii. 7; 17, &c., &e. 

3—6. Zhe Invitation rejected. The 
sending of the setvants to bring in the 
already invited guests is also found in the 
earlier parable (Luke xiv. 17) and is still 
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customary in the East. See also Esther 
vi. 14. These first servants especially 
represent John the Baptist and the dis- 
ciples in their egrliest missionary journeys. 
The Jewish people had long ago been 
‘**bidden”’ to the king’s feast, they had 
been prepared for it by their special insti- 
tutions and laws and God’s revelation to 
them in the Scriptures, and now as a na- 
tion they had already refused the first 
message of the actual readiness of the 
feast. The other servants of v. 4 doubt- 
less means a plainer and fuller message, a 
continued repetition of the invitation. 
‘* Here is a testimony to the long-suffering 
and patience of God in repeating and re- 
repeating the Gospel message.” —Addolt. 
See Is. Ixv. 2; Jer. vii. 13; xxv. 3; 
xxxv. 143 Luke xiii. 34, &c., &c. The 
parable here differs from the one in Luke 
in the special details of preparation. 
‘¢ Probably there is a figurative allusion 
to the slaying of the sacrifice as meat for 
the feast. This thought of Christ as slain 
is necessarily included when a distinctly 
evangelical sense is put upon the phrase, 
all things are ready.”—Schaff. See John 
xvii. 4; xix. 30. As the condescension 
of the host is more marked in that here 
the servants are ‘wice sent to call the 
bidden guests, so the insolence of the 
guests is also greater than in the earlier 
parable. There they at least made civil 
excuses. (Luke xiv. 18—z20.) Now they 
are at no trouble to offer excuses, but sim- 
ply disregard the king’s invitation and 
turn to their own concerns. (Note the 
word ow” in verse 5. Rev. Vers.) One 
goes to his farm or estate, 7. ¢., to what he 
already has; another to his merchandise, 
#. e., to the task of acquiring property. 
(Cf. Matt. xiii. 22.) See also If Chron. 
xxx. Io. Such treatment of the king’s 
messages is nothing less than rebellion 
(cf. Esther i. 12 and 15), yet some of the 
guests are represented as going still fur- 
ther. They not only refused the invita- 
tion, but also Zook the servants and en- 
treated them despitefully and slew them. 
Verse 6. See I Thess. ii. 14, 15. At 
tendance at a royal banquet such as this 
would have great political significance 
and these rebels judged it a fitting occa- 
sion to express in the clearest way their 
determined insurrection against the king. 
Considered thus the incident takes its 
right place in the parable and we see how 
as the Jews of old sinned against God in 
their treatment of His ambassadors, so 
men still sin who treat His messages of 
mercy with disdain and contempt. (Acts 
iv. 3; v. 18 and 40; xiv. 5 and 19; xvii. 
5; xxi. 30; Acts vii. 58, &c.) 

7. When the king heard thereof, &c. 
The insult was to the king and was in- 
tended for him as in every case where an 
« mbassador is insulted. See II Sam. x. 2, 
3; Matt. x. 40, and we here see how God’s 
love and patience are combined with 
righteous anger against those who per- 
sistently reject. His armies in this case 
were primarily the hosts of Rome (Dan. 
ix. 26) whom he made use of as the in- 
struments of his wrath. (See Is. x. 4 and 
Jer. xxv. 9, &c.) ‘* Their city is of course 
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Jerusalem, no longer ‘ the city of the great 
king,’ who will not any more own it for 
his.”"—TZrench. Cf. Matt. xxiii. 38 and 
Ex. xxxii. 7. See Heb. vi. 4—6 and 8. 

8. The wedding is ready, but they which 
were bidden were nat worthy. The worthi- 
ness required (Matt. x. 11; Luke xx. 35; 
xxi. 36, &c.) consists in the willingness to 
accept the divine invitation. 

g and 10. The Jews having refused it 
(Acts xiii. 46) the King turns to the Gen- 
tiles, inviting all, both good and bad, to 
his feast. ‘‘ There is no condition of 
coming to Christ, but yust to come. The 
bad are invited shat they may be made 
good (I Cor. vi.g—11). Of the ‘ good,’ 
Nathaniel and Cornelius are illustrations ; 
of the ‘ bad,’ Matthew and Zacchzeus, and 
Saul of Tarsus.”—Addott. See Matt. xiii. 
38, 47. 

10—14. Zhe wedding garment. The 
idea that there will come a sifting time, a 
day of judgment, when every one shall be 
tried, is beautifully carried out by the 
King coming in to see the guests. A pri- 


_ vate person meets his guests at the door, 


but a King shows himself first when all are 
assembled. It is still customary in the 
East for kings to present festal robes on 
special occasions to their guests, and not 
to wear the garments thus supplied would 
argue as great contempt of the king as to 
neglect to respond to his invitation. We 
are told in Rev. xix. 7, 8, that this wed- 
ding garment will be the ‘‘ righteousness 
of saints.” See also Heb. xii. 14. To 
be without a wedding garment showed 
that the man thought his usual attire good 
enough for the king’s feast—thus he repre- 
sents those who trust in their own right- 
eousness, which in God’s sight is but as 
filthy rags (Is. Ixiv. 6; Rev. iii. 17, 18), 
thereby showing that they both overesti- 
mate their own goodness and underesti- 
mate God’s standard of holiness. See also 
Dan. xii. 10; Rev. iii. 4,55; iv. 43 vii. 
g—14. ‘‘ The wedding garment then is, 
that radical change in character and life 
wrought by the Spirit of God through 
faith in Jesus Christ—that is, through be- 
lieving what Christ says about sin, and 
believing that He is able to save us from 
it and letting Him doso. That the pro- 
vision on the King’s part was complete, 
and the neglect of it entirely on the part 
of the guest, is -hown by the fact ‘that 
he was speechless,’ and had no excuse to 
offer for his omission. The word for 
‘servants’ in verse 13 is not the same as 
that in verses 8and 9. Probably here the 
angels are intended, as in the parable of 
the tares. By the binding hand and foot 
is symbolized the impossibility of escaping 
the purposed punishment.’’—idd/e. The 
‘*outer darkness’’ occurs in two other 
places (Matt. viii. 12 and xxv. 30) always 
connected with the idea of the illuminated 
banqueting hall within and the darkness 
without. See xxii. 15 and xxi. 8 and 27, 
which all show what not having on the 
wedding garment means. 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS, 


1. The Gospel is like a feast, delightful, 
satisfying, abundant, varied, social, It is 


like a feast, too, in that it must be appro- 
priated in order to do us any good. 
2. Christ has nothing less in His mind 
for His church than to make her His bride. 
3. Everything is ready on God’s side, 
and He commends His love in sending 
His invitations again.and again. 
4. ** Christians should carry the invita- 
, tion of Christ to all, even to those who 
seem least likely to come.” 
5. All are invited to come sust as they 
are, but not to remain as they are. 
6. Provision has been made for all to 
be made holy, and without holiness no 
man can see the Lord. 


BOOK NOTICE. 
Penn's Treaty with the Indians. By 
Chas. S. Keyser ; Philadelphia, pp. 100 


WE have been favored with a copy of 
this very interesting historical essay, pub- 
lished in 1882 ; a work less known prob- 
ably, to readers, than it deserves to be. 
It is dedicated to ‘* Horace J. Smith, a 
Descendant of James Logan, the friend and 





Companion of William Penn.” 

Thestory of the Treaty ‘‘that never 
was broken ’’ is graphically told. But the 
chief value of the essay is the thorough- 
ness with which the evidence is given in 
substantiation of this story; which, in the 
absence of a written contemporary record, 
or copy of the Treaty itself, has been, by 
some, brought into doubt. 

C. S. Keyser says—‘‘ This memorable 
treaty was made in the latter part of the 
munth of November, in the year 1682; the 
place was Shackamaxon on the Delaware 
River, now a portion of one of the wards 
of the City of Philadelphia. It was then 
the site of an Indian village. An Elm 
Tree stood there, which for its relation to 
the event was preserved thereafter by the 
Colonists and British Soldiers, through 
the Revolution ; it was still standing there 
until the early part of the present century, 
when it fell during aheavy storm. Three 
nations of the Aborigines had their repre- 
sentatives in the Assemblage, the Lenni 
Lenape, or Delawares, the Mengwe or 
Six Nations, and the Shawanese Nation, 
which had gone Northward from the South 
to the Susqiehanna; the tribe of the 
Gawanese and the Conestogas had also 
their representatives,”’ 

The links in the chain of testimony 
concerning this event are carefully ex- 
amined, as to the place, time, and nature 
of the treaty, and all the circumstances. 

The principal authorities cited are Old- 
mixon, Proud, Gordon, Benjamin Liy, 
the Abbé Raynal, Voltaire,* Armistead 
(Life of James Logan), Benjamin West, 
Richard Peters, Samuel Breck, and Thomas 
Clarkson. Judge Peters’ testimony is es- 
pecially interesting. He was born near 
Philadelphia in 1744, and died in 1828. 
He says—‘‘ Both David Conyngham and 


myself remember when boys bathing on the 
sandy beach near the famousElm. No per- 





*Author of the expression, ‘‘ It is the only treaty be- 
tween those people and the Christians that was not sworn 


to and was never broken.” 





son then disputed the fact that this Elm 
was the tree under which Penn’s trest 
held. Mr. Conyngham remembers dis. 
tinctly the friendly visitation of Benjamin 
Lay to the scene of our sports. He must 
have been known to some of the contem. 
poraries of Penn.* After dilating on the 
worth and virtues of that good man, and 
particularly as they applied to the treat. 
ment of the natives, he would call on the 
boys, point out the Elm Tree and enjoin 
on them to bear in mind and teach to 
their children that under that tree Penn's 
treaty was held and they should respect it 
accordingly.” 


y was 


For an event so entirely in accordance 
with the whole character and life of Penn, 
a chain of tradition, amply sustained and 


confirmed, is sufficient to give it a perma- 


nent place in history. Moreover, succes- 
sive similar treaties were made between 
Penn and his immediate successors and 
the Indians, of which records are pre. 
served, Many purchases of lands from 
Indians occurred; the last recorded be. 
ingin 1784. The latest effected by the 
Proprietaries was in 1768. Altogether, 
in about one hundred and two years the 
whole right of soil of the Indians, within 
the charter bounds of Pennsylvania, was 
extinguished by purchase from them. 

It may be doubted whether any States- 
man ever rendered to the cause of pro- 
gressive civilization a greater benefit than 
William Penn, as founder and first Gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania. His reward, 
however, was not in this world. C. S. 
Keyser writes: 


‘Ina letter in 1684 Penn says: ‘ And 
thou Philadelphia, the Virgin settlement 
named before thou wert born, what love, 
what care, what service, and what travail, 
has there been to bring thee forth, and 
preserve thee, from such as would defile 
thee.’ ” 


Ina letter to James Logan, 8th, 6th 
ma., 1704, he says: ‘*O, Pennsylvania, 
what hast thou cost me? Above $30,000 
more than I ever got by it ; two hazardous 
and most fatiguing voyages; my straights 
and slavery here.’’? The survey of Mason 
and Dixon in 1762 cost the Penn family 
$100,000. A quaint conclusion is given 
to the essay before us in the following 
commemorative words upon William 
Penn’s never-doffed hat : 


‘‘ Neither to my Father, the Duke, nor 
the King.’’ ‘‘Therefore, to the people of 
Pennsylvania, the Hat of the Founder ex- 
presses Authority more absolutely than any 
Diadem glittering with the Slavery of the 
Mines ; symbolizes Freedom more endut- 
ingly than the Caps of the Phrygian, red 
with the Revolutions of Centuries; illus- 
trates Christianity more truly thin the 
Mitre of whatever Priesthood, of wha t 
ever Theology. It quietly and prevailingl y 
asserted, against Principalities and Pow- 
ers, and things present and things to 
come, the ultimate Equality and Dignity 
of our Common Humanity.” 


¥ : 
*Benjamin Lay was born in England in 1677. He came 
to Philadelphia in 1731, and died in 1759. 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 





SpuURGEON AND THE Baptist UNIoN.— 
The National Baptist says: 

The best thing that could happen in the 
interval between now and April would be 
that Mr. Spurgeon should meet in person 
with the council of the Union, and it is 
gfe to say that his frank, generous nature 
brought face to face with the members of 
the council would soon decide the matter. 
Failing this, the next best thing would be 
tolet the whole matter drop. The wiser 
and older men in the Union have seen in 
the past bitter strifes and personal bicker- 
ings, engendered by religious controversy, 
and they know only too well that the 
cau:e of Christ is not going to be served 
by any such hostilities as are now threat- 
ened. 

In case both of these fail, we must look 
forward to a period of controversy, which 
is all the more to be deplored, because 
just now the Baptist Union and the Lon- 
don Association, as well as Mr. Spurgeon’s 
own church, are all doing such noble ag- 
gressive work. The battle against evil is 
to be suspended, that the officers of the 
army may engage ina strife of tongues, 
which cannot by any possibility result in 
good. Mr. Spurgeon’s last article shows 
only too plainly that like Luther, Baxter, 
Whitefield and other reformers, he is the 
last man to be trusted to be moderate and 
gentle in word when he believes that any 
great principle is at stake. His temper is 
not the temper which fits a man for con- 
troversy. 


SourH AMERICA.—The committee hav- 
ing charge of the William Taylor Transit 
Fund, say that his self-supporting work in 
South America began eight yearsago. It 
comprises four large established missions 
in Chili, and property in churches, par- 
sonages and schools, is worth about $100,- 
000. Incipient churches are organized, 
one with amembership of 36 ; 600 to 1000 
children are in these mission schools, 
which are patronized by the most influen- 
tial classes, from the President down. 
There are also stations in Brazil. The 
most of this work has been done within 
the last four years. ’ 


TuRKEY.—The intelligence that the 
Turkish Government has undertaken to 
tevise the school laws with the evident in- 
tention of suppressing foreign educational 
Institutions in that country will excite 
very general interest, for no step could be 
taken which would be so distinctly detri- 
mental to the interests of American mis- 
Sionary work throughout the Ottoman Em. 
pire, and those interests are vitally iden- 
tified with all our relations there. Foreign 
schools are to abstain entirely from reli- 
gious instruction, and those already es- 
tablished are to be suppressed unless they 
conform to the new regulations within six 
months. The effect of the enforcement 
of such a law upon Robert College would 

disastrous, and the Sultan has good 
reason to wish for such a result, for no 
other agency has been so influential in 
spreading the leaven of civilization and 





independence of spirit through his do- 
minions. Our minister at- Constantinople, 
Mr. Strauss, has protested against the new 
law and has urged the other embassies to 
unite to oppose it.—Springfield Repud- 
lican. 

Cuina.—There are no people in the 
world who are so benevolent themselves 
or so grateful for kindnesses from others 
as the Chinese. They have a vivid recol- 
lection still of the generosity of the Euro- 
peans and the devoted labors of the mis- 
sionaries at the time of the terrible Shansi 
famine in 1877, when vast sums of money 
were collected from Europeans and spent 
by the missionaries in the distribution of 
food tothe starving population. They treat 
with respect the missionaries among them, 
not only because of their own personal 
worth and service, but also because they 
remember that several missi naries lost 
their lives from famine fever and fatigue 
whilst helping them in their dreadful dis- 
tress. The Chinese have long memories 
for benefits received, and the position of 
the missionaries among them to-day is 
higher and more assured because of the 
material assistance they tendered to the 
people whose spiritual welfare they chiefly 
desire. Missionaries have to win their 
way by works as well as by faith, and we 
who send them out are bound to enable 
them by all the means in our power to tes- 
tify to the people the Samaritan-like char- 
acter of Christianity by rendering a gener- 
ous assistance to them when in distress. 

Unhappily such assistance is greatly 
needed now. Most deplorable news has 
been received from the missionaries in the 
Chinese provinceof Honan. The Yellow 
River has broken down its embankments, 
and now covers an immense track of land 
like a raging sea. Its waves beat against 
the walls of towns and cities, and in the 
city of Cheochia-keo as many as fifty 
streets have been literaliy swept away. 
The loss of life has been fearful. The 
calamity is overwhelming. Millions have 
been made homeless, and are in a state of 
absolute destitution. The Chinese officials 
are said to be doing the best they can, but 
there is urgent need for all possible help 
from others. Our missionaries ought to 
receive our material support to enable them 
to alleviate some of the distress about 
them.—Zhe Christian. 

EIGHTEEN hundred girls are reported to 
have received a good education in cook- 
ing in the Boston schools of cooking dur- 
ing the past year. Of 700 families rep- 
resented in one of these schools, 692 ex- 
pressed themselves very much in favor of 
the school, eight families only being in- 
different or unfavorable. The number ot 
dishes cooked at home by the 300 pupils 
from five public schools was 22,840. 
In addition to four school-kitchens which 
are in public school buildings, 400 public 
school pupils have been taught cooking in 
an industrial school maintained by kind- 
hearted ladies of Boston, and in this 
school alone 804 public school pupils are 
taught carpentry, printing, shoemaking, 
modelling and cooking. 








THE RIGHT SORT OF A TENANT. 





** Oh, yes, I have al! kinds of tenants,”’ 
said a kind-faced old gentleman, “but 
the one that I like the best is a child not 
more than ten years old. A few years 
ago I got a chance to buy a piece of land 
over on the West side, and did so. I 
noticed there was an old coop of a house 
on it, but I paid no attention to it. After 
a while a man came to me and wanted to 
know if I would rent it to him. 

** What do you want it for?’’ says I. 

‘* To live in,’’ he replied. 

‘©Well,’’ I said, ** you can have it. 
Pay me what you think it is worth.” 

The first month he brought $2, and the 
second month a little boy, who said he 
was¢his man’s son, came with $3. After 
that I saw the man once in awhile, but in 
the course of time the boy paid the rent 
regularly, sometimes $2, and sometimes 
with $3. One day I asked the boy what 
had become of his father. 

‘« He’s dead, Sir,’? was the reply. 

‘‘Is that so?’ said I. ‘‘ How long 
since ?” 

‘« More’n a year,’’ he answered. 

I took the money, but I made up my 
mind that I would go over and investi- 
gate, and the next day I drove over there. 
The old shed looked quite decent. I 
knocked at the door and a little girl let 
mein. I asked for her mother. She said 
she didn’t have any. 

‘¢ Where is she ?” said I. 

‘* We don’t know, sir. She went away 
after my father died and we’ve never 
seen her since.”’ 

Just then a little girl about three years 
old came in, and I learned that these 
three children had been keeping house to- 
gether for a year and a half, the boy sup- 
porting his two little sisters by blacking 
boots and selling newspapers, and the 
elder girl managing the house and taking 
care of the baby. Well, I just had my 
daughter call on them, and we keep an 
eye on them now. I thought I wouldn’t 
disturb them while they are getting along. 
The next time the boy came with the rent 
I talked with him a little, and then I said: 

‘* My boy, you keep right onas you have 
begun, and you will never be sorry. Keep 
your sisters together and never leave them. 
Now look at this.” 

I showed him a ledger in which I had 
entered up all the money that he had paid 
me for rent, and I told him that it was all 
his with interest. ‘* You keep right on,’”’ 
says I, ‘‘and I’ll be your banker, and 
when this amounts to a little more, I'll see 
that you geta house somewhere of your 
own.” That’s the kind of a tenant I 
have. —Chicago Herald. 





WHILE Reason, like a Levite, waits 
Where priest and people meet, 
Faith by “a new and living way,” 
Hath gained the mercy-seat, 
While Reason but returns to tell 
That this is not our rest, 
Faith, like a weary dove, hath sought 
A gracious Saviour’s breast, 
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THE SUB-TROPICAL EXPOSITION, 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA. 





When in Florida, the place to study 
Florida is at the Sub-Tropical Exposition, 
the grandest display of her products and 
resources the State has ever made. 


am Leaving busy Bay street, the great 
Ey thoroughfare of the city, we passed north- 
i ward out Pine, a splendid boulevard with 


its solid, elastic and noiseless pavement 
of cypress blocks. Not many squares from 
the business center of the city is the city 
water-works park, where are located the 
beautiful exposition buildings. This park, 
with its winding walks, beds of blooming 
flowers, semi-tropical trees and plants, 
and miniature lakes, shows the art and 
skill of the landscape gardener. But one 
of its most attractive features is the source 
of the city water supply, the splendid 
fountains of crystal, sparkling, artesian 
water. The main exposition building isa 
magnificent structure of unique design. 
It is built of the native yellow pine, lathed 
on the outside and covered with a stone 
colored stucco made of shell sand and 
cement, with a little mixture of palmetto 
fibre. In form and construction it is ad- 
mirably adapted toits purposes. It is 132 
feet wide and over 300 feet long, and con- 
tains nearly an acre of exhibition space. 
It is well lighted by the many windows in 
its sides and terraced roof. It is sur- 
mounted by a central dome and six 
towers. 

From the tall observatory tower can be 
had a grand bird’s eye view of the entire 
city with its grove embowered homes, of 
the lovely river with villas and villages on 
its banks, and of many miles of surround- 
ing country with its level horizon of ever- 
green forests, all forming a mid-winter 
panorama of rare beauty. 

On entering the main building the vis- 
itor involuntarily stops to admire the en- 
chanting scene before him. The mag- 
nificent display of sub-tropical plants and 
fruits astonishes and delights him; and it 
is all the more highly appreciated by one 
direct from the snow, ice and storm of his 
northern home. 

Turning to the horticultural department 
which occupies the north side of the 
building, we pass down between long rows 
of rounded beds of earth in which are 
growing many curious, ornamental and 
useful plants, shrubs and trees, trans 
planted here from different parts of the 
State. Many varieties of sub-tropical 
plants have been successfully introduced 
into Florida from the West Indies, Central 
and South America, and the South Sea 
islands. Only a botanist could give a full 
description of this great collection. Be- 
sides the beautiful flowering and orna- 
mental plants, there are many of great 
commercial value. There are nearly forty 
varieties of fibre p!ants, such as the pal- 
mettos and yuccas, used for making 
paper, and agaves like the sisal, used for 
making rope and binder twine. These 
include a magnificent century plant and 
an agave -rigida with a flower stock over 

twenty-five feet high. Massed in a single 
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bed is a complete collection of the native 
and naturalized cacti of Florida. 

There are many varieties of palms; in- 
cluding the sago palm, date palm, cocoa 
palm and two specimens of a newly dis- 
covered variety found only in Florida. 
On account of its great rarity conserva- 
tory collectors pay for single specimens of 
this variety from $200 to $500. Thegrow- 
ing cocoa palm is very interesting, as it 
shows the fruit in all stages of develop- 
ment, from the bloom to that just ready 
to drop. The cocoa bears continuously. 
The blooming branches of the fruit stems 
resemble somewhat the branches of a corn 
tassel. The ripe cocoanuts hang in thick 
clusters on the bending stems. A hard 
husk encloses 4 thick layer of fibrous ma- 
terial surrounding the nut, so that it drops 
from the tree to the ground uninjured. 

There are several exhibits of nursery 
stocks of citrus and deciduous fruit trees, 
including the orange, lemon and lime, the 
peach, pear and plum ; all of very fine ap- 
pearance. As an illustration of thrifty 
growth there is to be seen a peach tree, 
two years old from the dormant bud, in 
full bloom, and a lemon tree two years 
old from the bud, ten feet high, bearing 
quitea number of lemons. Horticulturists 
have found out that the Oriental varieties 
of fruit trees are adapted to the soil and. 
climate of this State, and they are success- 
fully growing the Chinese and Japanese 
citrus fruits and the Chinese peaches and 
the Japanese plums and persimmons. Of 
many other plants in this department we 
mention: The melon papaw, a strictly 
tropical fruit; the coffee tree, with its 
cherry-like fruit; the savin cedar, found 
only in this State; the euphorbia anti- 
quarum, which looks like a cactus, but is 
something very different; the Cattley 
guava, with fruit highly esteemed but too 
tender for shipment ; India-rubber trees ; 
Chinese bohea or tea plant ; and a grace- 





ful group of bamboo nearly thirty feet 
high. Here and there are pine-apple 
plants with their fragrant fruit. There is 
a group of great banana plants, with their 
thick, smooth, glossy stems, bending 
bunches of fruit and long, banner like, 
slashed leaves. 

The developing fruit stem of a banana is 
a curiosity. The stem starts upward from 
the center of the leaf stalk, bends over and 
hangs down, and on the end is a large 
conical, purple, terminal bud. The bloom 
appears successively under the lifted leaves 
of this terminal bud. The leaf and bloom 
drop off, but before the small fruit appears 
the stem has extended downward, leaving 
quite a distance between the young fruit 
and the bud. The fruit grows upward 
from the pendant stem, just the reverse - 
of what one would suppose. To bring the 
fruit to perfection the bunches are cut off 
before the bananas ripen, and are hung up 
reversed to allow the sap in the stem to 
ooze out. In this department are also fine 
displays of blooming flowers by the Flor- 
ida florists. 

From the horticultural dep artment we 
turn our attention to the displays of fruits 
and agricultural products. Of course the 
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greatest attraction of these exhibits is the 
grand and beautiful display of Oranges 
grape fruit, lemons, limes and other citrus 
fruits. They are in lavish profusion, ar. 
tistically arranged in great banks, in long 
rows of inclined boxes, on shelves, in plates 
on tables, in tall pyramids, and in many 
other ways, interspersed with decorations 
of flowers, moss and plants. In mounds 
of earth are growing orange trees in ful] 
bearing, the green and gold of foliage and 
fruit forming a charming combination of 
color. In one collection there are nearly 
forty varieties of oranges, besides many 
varieties of other citrus fruits, which 
range in size from the diminutive plum. 
like Japanese kumquat up toa mammoth 
shaddock nearly two and one half feet jy 
circumference. 

The central part and south side of the 
main building are mainly occupied by the 
special exhibits of counties. The friendly 
rivalry between them has given great 
variety and beauty to their displays of 
citrus fruits, agricultural products and 
resources. — Abridged from the Farm and 
Garden. 








RURAL, 


GrarFTiInc.—It is often said by writers 
that any one that can whittle can graft. This 
may, perhaps, carry a wrong impression, 
A person may injure a tree by sawing off a 
limb in the wrong place, or sawing the 
wrong limb. If the grafts do not grow, 
an injury is done. 

As the different modes of grafting have 
often been described, I will mention but 
one, which may possibly be new to some 
of the readers of the Farm and Garden, 

This manner of inserting one scion is 
for small stocks, from one half to one inch 
in diameter, from two to four feet from 
the ground, or in small limbs. Cut the 
stock in whistle form, the upper portion 
being cut square off without separating 
the bark from the wood. Next whittle 
the scion at a sound, healthy bud by com- 
mencing nearly one quarter of an inch 
above the bud, cutting wedge-shape and 
straight on both sides, having the side op- 
posite the bud very much the thinner. It 
will be noticed that more surface of bark 
is obtained on each side of the bud in this 
way, and a better chance for the union of 
stock and graft. Now, with a sharp knife, 
split the stock by drawing the knife from 
the bark side to the cut surface, not split 
ting the bark below the cut surface. ne 
scion, or graft, should be well-hardened 
wood of the previous year’s growth, with 
three buds upon each scion. Put the 
point of the knife into the split at the 
heart of the stock, open it enough to admit 
the scion, with the bud one-quarter of an 
inch below the top of the stock. Wax 
carefully, and cover the lower bud with 
wax ; it wiil grow through the wax. Also 
touch the top of the scion with wax. 

This mode I practice upon cherry, plum 
and other stocks. In grafting large limbs, 
two scions should be put in. I place the 
lower buds below the top of the stock, 
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and wax same as the other.— WV. J. Node, 
in Farm and Garden. 


Use OF THE THERM METER IN CHURN: 
nc —I desire to impress upon butter, 
makers the importance of using the ther- 
mometer. Churning should never be pro- 
ceeded with until the cream is known to 
be at the proper temperature. This will 


and 70° in winter. When the cows are 
fed exclusively on corn-fodder I have 
found -it necessary to heat the cream to 
7o°, and when the feed was changed to 
hay the temperature had to be reduced to 
60° or 62°, and in some cases as low as 
58°. Three or four degrees variation 
from the right point will make a great 
deal of trouble. If too low, -you will 
churn on, hour after hour, get ugly, scold 
and vow the cream is bewitched; if the 
temperature is too high the butter will 
come soft, pasty, of very poor quality and 
much reduced in quintity. Perfection in 
final results requires close attention in 
every part of the work, from beginning to 
end.—B. B. Herrick, in Farm and 
Garden. 


* HyACINTHS.—An advantage which bulbs 
have over plants in general is, that they 
have nearly all a yearly period of rest, 
when they can, without much fear of in- 
jury, be packed and exported to the most 
distant places. Anadvantage worth men- 
tioning is that after they have done bloom- 
ing and have grown to their full maturity 
they require only to be placed in a dry 
locality, and for a considerable time re- 
quire no labor or attention. A further 
important advantage of such bulbs as hya- 
cinths, tulips, &c., is that by artificial 
treatment they can be brought to grow 
and flower several months earlier than 
they would when kept out of doors and 
left to their natural development, which 
for winter-blooming makes them un- 
equalled by any other family among living 
plants. 

I must mention first of all the much- 
beloved Hyacinth, as being not only one 
of the most esteemed among bulbs, but 
also one of the most beautiful, although 
at the same time the mostedifficult in cul- 
tivation and the most expensive to bring 
to perfection. The name of this genus 
originated with the writers of antiquity. 
Hyacinthus, a beautiful boy, was the son 
of a Spartan king and the favorite of 
Apollo. Zephyrus, being envious of the 
attachment of Apollo and Hyacinthus, so 
turned the direction of a quoit which 
Apollo had pitched while at play that it 
struck the head of Hyacinthus and slew 
him. The fable concludes by making 
Apollo transform the body of his favorite 
into a flower that bears his name. 

The Hyacinth is a native of the Levant, 
and was first introduced into England in 
the year 1596; but it was known to Dios- 
Corides, who wrote about the time of Ves- 
pasian. Gerard, in his Herbal published 
at the close of the sixteenth century, enu- 
Merates four varieties—the single and 
double blue, the purple and the violet. 
In that valuable book on gardening, 





‘¢ Paradisus in Sole Paradisus Terrestris,’’ 
published by John Parkinson in 1629, 
eight different varieties are mentioned 
and described. He ‘tells us, ‘* Some are 
pure white, another is nearly white witha 
bluish shade, especially at the brims and 
bottoms of the flowers. 
are of a very faint blush; some are of a 
deep purple near violet, others of a purple 
tending to redness, and some of a paler 
purple. 
others more watchet, and some of a very 
pale blue. 
stem bears a round black seed, great and 
shining, from which, after sowing and pro- 
tecting, the new varieties can be obtain- 
ed.” 
passed since the above was published, 
there has been a steady improvement in 
the size, form and color of the flowers of 
this plant. 


than 4000 varieties have been produced, 
of which, however, the greatest number 
have become extinct or out of cultivation. 
Many have been thrown out to make 
room for the latest improved sorts, of 
which about 200 only are at present sub 
ject to extensive commerce. 
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Others, again, 


Some, again, are of a fair blue, 


After the flowers are past the 


During the 250 years that have 


From the eight varieties of 1629 more 


The Hyacinth isa general favorite in 


the most extensive application of the word, 
and the varieties in colors of different 
shades from the purest white to the deep- 
est shades of scarlet, purple, black, yel- 
low, and violet, are fully equal to that of 
any other florists’ flower. The Hyacinths 
are usuilly grown for forcing into flower 
in the dull cheerless months of winter and 
early spring, when their delicately colored 
flowers and rich fragrance lend a charm 
not otherwise to be obtained. They are 
equally desirable for planting in beds or 


in the garden border.—Gar. Monthly. 








A CHINESE weekly paper, to be called 
the Chinese Evangelist, will make its ap- 
pearance in New Yorkin the spring. Yan 
Phou Lee, author of ‘* When I wasa Boy 
in China,” Guy Maine, the son of a na- 
tive Chinese missionary, and J. Stewart 
Happer, an American, born in China, the 
son of Dr. A. P. Happer, Senior Mission- 
ary of the Presbyterian B>ard, at Canton, 
are to be the editors. Since the Chinese 
American was discontinued the million of 
Chinese in the United States have had no 
newspaper to represent them in their aims, 
needs, and frequent wrongs. The paper 
will have eight pages. Its publication is 
chiefly for the purpose of assisting in their 
labors teachers in the hundred or more 
Chinese Sunday-schools throughout the 
country. Each number will contain, in 
addition to news and editorial comment, 
a Bible lesson in English and Chinese, 
with explanatory notes; hints to teachers 
and short sentences in English, with a 
Chinese translation, to assist pupils in ac- 
quiring the English language. 








ARISTOTLE, being asked what a man 
could gain by telling a falsehood, replied, 
‘*Not to be credited when he tells the 
truth.’’ 
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Correspondence. 


FROM MEXICO. 
Editor Friends’ Review : Enclosed find 


an abstract of the resolutions adopted by 
the Evangelical Conference, which was 
held in Mexico City, Jan. 31st and Feb. 
Ist and 2d. 


The churches represented were: 1, So- 


ciety of Friends; 2, Southern Baptists; 3, 
Northern Baptists ; 4, Congregationalists; 
5, Protestant Episcopal Church ; 6, Meth- 
odist Episcopal ; 7, Southern Methodists ; 
8, Presbyterian ; 9, Cumberland Presby- 
terians; 10, Associate Reformed Presby- 
terians ; 11, Southern Presbyterian. 


There were two bodies unrepresented, 


they having declined to participate—the 
English Mission, under James Pascoe’s 
direction, and the Church of Jesus. The 
latter published a manifest denouncing the 
Assembly. 
visiting in Mexico, were invited to take 
part, and the Agents of the Bible and 
Tract Societies were seated with the first 
group, that of the Society of Friends. 


Some Methodist Bishops, now 


The most important resolutions adopted 


were in substance as follows: 


Christian Comity.—In cities of less than 


fifteen thousand inhabitants, the first de- 
nomination to establish a congregation 
shall have undisturbed possession of the 
field. Any difference of opinion arising 
under this rule shall be determined by the 
Arbitration Committee, consisting of one 
member for each denomination. 
any town where for more than a year no 
meeting has been held, any other denom- 


But in 


ination may enter freely. 


Bible Revision.—The Assembly recom- 
mended that a commission should be 
named to co-operate with Mr. Pratt, Span- 
ish translator of American Bible Society, 
in preparing a new version, and that the 
British and Foreign Bible Societies be re- 
quested to send E. Reeves Palmer, their 
Spanish translator, to Mexico to assist, and 
that each church which has missionaries 
in Mexico City, appoint their most com- 
petent member as their representative on 
the Committee of Revision, while those 
churches not represented in Mexico City 
should receive printed copies of the pro- 
posed revision, to be returned with their 
corrections. 

The Assembly does not recommend a 
translation of the Holy Scriptures into 
the native Indian languages. 

A very strong resolution was passed to 
be presented to the Government against 
bull fighting. 


Meeting for Sufferings.—(1 give this 
set of resolutions as they were passed ; it 
seems to bea sort of meeting for suffer- 
ings. Our friends will understand that 
only the substance of the other resolutions 
is given.) 

1st. This Assembly will name a com- 
mission of five persons, who shall inter- 
cede for our brethren, ministers or lay- 
men, imprisoned or persecuted in any 
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other way, before the Federal Govern- 
ment and those of the different States. 

2d. Said commission shall be the official 
representative of this Assembly, and shall 
in its name present petitions to the au- 
thorities. 

3d. The commission, by means of its 
secretary, shall communicate to the repre- 
sentatives of the different denominations 
in the principal cities, the funds that may 
be needed from time to time for the pur- 
poses mentioned, while the treasurer of 
said commission is authorized to receive 
the sums that the brethren may from time 
to time contribute, of which he shall keep 
an account. 


Members and Ministers changing from 
one denomination to another.—The brother 
who desires to change his membership to 
another denomination, must have a clean 
record, an unspotted character and be 
sound in the faithh He must be moved 
by a profound conviction that he neither 
can or ought any longer to accept or 
practice the doctrine, discipline and cus- 
toms of the church to which he formerly 
belonged. He must not be moved by 
caprice, slight, difference with his brethren 
Or superiors, nor by light and vain 
reasons, 

He should not change to improve 
his position in the world, or in society, 
to get a larger salary, or for the sug- 
gestions of others, as unfortunately, to 
the shame of our cause, has frequently 
happened in Mexico. He ought to con- 
sult first with the leaders in his own church, 
and tell them plainly and clearly the rea- 
sons for his change. 

The last resolution, which was unani- 
mously adopted, is: This Assembly rec- 
ommends that no one be received from 
one church to another without a letter of 
dismission from the church to which he 
belonged. 


Other Resolutions.—One was passed 
recommending the establishment of a 
single Preparatory school in Mexico City, 
another to publish memorials of the mar- 
tyrs, and a list of the workers. 


Statistics. —There are 17 Protestant Mis- 
sions established in Mexico, represent.ng 
11 different denominations. All the 
States are occupied except Campeche and 
Chiapas. 

The number of ordained missionaries is 
48; not ordained, 44; Missionaries sent 
by Women’s Foreign Missionary Societies, 
43; Mexican ministers ordained, 89; not 
ordained, 65 ; Teachers and other native 
workers, 145 ; organized churches, 177 ; 
members, 12,444; Probable number of 
adherents, 30,000; Theological Schools, 
10, with 66 students; 15 boarding schools, 
with 687 pupils; Sunday-schools, 199, 
with 387 teachers and 4,817 pupils; Evan- 
gelical Printing Offices, 8; publishing 10 
papers, and having printed 49,471,095 
pages of literature; 73 Temples; 320 
Rooms for Meetings; Martyrs since 1873, 
59, the first being in Passion week, 1873; 
the last Sept. 16, 1887. Translated from 
El Faro and E] Abogado Christiano. 

Wm. A. WALLS. 


THE LOST SPRING. 





Beaufort stands above our valley, 
Stately ramparts fair to see ; 

And the Gervane far below it, 
After rains it runneth free. 


But for months no rain had fallen 
On the parched and thirsty land, 

Lay the pebbles of the Gervane 
Waterless as desert sand. 


The one fountain dwindled daily, 
Scantly drop by drop it fell, 

Scarce remained in all the village 
Water in the deepest well. 


Begging water, buying water, 
Went the women all around, 

When one day 4 man came running— 
“Come and see what I have found !” 


Down the hill he led them quickly, 
Right across the river bed, 

Paused where tumbled rocks lay scattered, 
Huge blocks meeting overhead, 


Stooped and showed where, in the shadow 
Cool and dim, there lay a pool, 
Brimming silent in the darkness, 
Ever flowing, ever full! 


As they drank, rejoiced and marvelled, 
Thoughtfully remarked the Maire, 
Half ashamed he seemed to say it, 
“ Always there was water ¢heve, 


“ Till the miners came who promised 
To our doors its streams to bring, 

And with mining and with blasting 
They just covered up the spring.” 


Said a woman gaunt and haggard, 
Weary feet with toiling lame, 

As her dull eye glowed and softened, 
‘Why ’twas here my mother came! 


“ Here I played a child beside her 
Ere my time for toiling came, 

She is gone to rest, poor mother ! 
But the spring is still the same.” 


Sisters, brothers, darkness lowers, 

Hearts grow faint and hands grow weak, 
Wander not afar for comfort, 

Let me tell you where to seek. 


Seek it where your fathers found it : 
Jesus Christ is still the same, 
Yesterday, to-day, for ever ; 
*Twas to Him your mother came, 
— Word and Work, 
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THE BIRD'S BREAKFAST. 





Two little birdies 
One winter day 
Began to wonder, 
And then to say, 
“ How about breakfast 
This wintry day ?” 


Two little maidens 
One wintry day 
Into the garden 
Wended their way, 
Where the snow lay deep 
That wintry day. 


One with a broom 
Swept the snow away ; 
One scattered crumbs, 
Then away to play; 
And birdies had breakfast 
That wintry day. 
—Our Dumb Animals, 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.— Great Bar. 
AIN.—This week Parnell will introduce his 
bill, which provides for allowing the tenant 
of Ireland additional time to pay their ar. 
rears of rent, and in special cases to empower 
the courts to grant them either a reduction 
or an absolute discharge of all accrued lia. 
bilities. Gladstone and his Liberal follow. 
ers will support this measure. 

GERMANY.—The funeral of Emperor Wil.’ 
liam took place the 16th instant. The three 
men who during his life were nearest in his 
affections took no part in the funeral cere. 
monies, though the heads of other great 
powers were generally present, either in 
power, or through their official representa. 
tives. Physical infirmities compelled the 
absence of Emperor Frederick, Bismarck and 
Von Moltke. All reports which come from 
Berlin are tothe effect that the life of the 
Emperor must necessarily be short, there 
being no longer any doubt expressed of the 
fatal nature of the disease with which he is 
afflicted. The ill-feeling aroused in the in. 
stallation of Dr. Mackenzie in the palace has 
in no degree abated. 

F RANCE.— President Carnothas issued ade. 
cree removing Gen, Boulanger trom the com- 
mand ofthe Thirteenth Army Corps, and plac. 
ing him on the retired army list. It is said that 
Boulanger had on different occasions left his 
post of duty and visited Paris disguised, and 
it was this that induced the decree, as it 
created a suspicion that he was plotting with 
his political friends, not as a soldier, but asa 
politician. The Socialist papers and papers 
representing nearly every shade of opinion, 
seem to be against him. 

M. DeLesseps, in his report to the extra 
meeting of the Panama Canal Company, the 
2nd inst., states that the ill will of opponents 
of the canal, which resulted in compelling 
the company to borrow money at a higher 
rate of interest than was expected, is the only 
cause of the increased cost and of the intim- 
idation of certain of the company’s contrac. 
tors. Referring to the number of cubic 
metres excavated in 1887, the report states 
that, owing to the prevalence of the rainy 
season and the difficulty in procuring work- 
men, M. DeLesseps can hardly ensure the 
completion of the canal in 1889. The direc- 
tors have been induced to agree to the con- 
struction of locks, by means of which vessels 
of the largest tonnage may traverse the canal 
in 1890, before the work is absolutely com- 
pleted. In conclusion M, DeLesseps ¢x+ 
presses his absolute confidence in the com- 
pletion of the canal, The meeting unani- 
mously adopted the report. 

Cu1nA.—The Imperial Commissioner who 
was especially appointed to investigate the 
loss of life in the Yellow river inundation, 
has sent an official report to the Emperor of 
China that the total number of persons 
drowned is over 100,000, and the number of 
destitute 1,800,000, A part of those flooded 
out have been driven into other districts. | 

DomeEsTic.—The Indian Appropriation 
bill, reported to the House the 16th inst., ap- 
propriates $5,192,253, being $96,000 less 
than the estimates, It includes $2,858, 738 
for the payment of the Choctaw judgment. 

The public debt statement, issued the 2d 
inst., shows a decrease of $7,736,366. T otal 
cash in the Treasury, $572,390,989. 

Senator Palmer, in his report to accom- 
pany the Pleuro-pneumonia bill, says that 
contagious cattle diseases, especially pleuro- 
pneumonia, not only caused a direct loss to 
the country of $50,000,000, but their inter- 
ference with inter-State commerce and the 
restrictions they have brought upon our eX 
port trade in live cattle have occasioned 4 
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BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE 


Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully 
tested and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. 
Your Grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it. 

D. S. WILTBERGER, Prop., 
233 North Second Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 



















joss of many millions more. Tuberculosis 
among cattle and cholera among swine have 
also become dangerous to our food supply. 

Reports from Kansas City are to the effect 
that the great wheat fields were never in 
petter condition at this time of year than at 
resent. The wheat is all up and of even 

owth. Cattle and sheep are in excellent 
condition, and the losses are less than in any 

ceding winter. 

Henry Bergh, founder of the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, died 
in New York the 12th inst., aged 55 years. 

Further particulars of the great snow storm 
andgale which occurred the 12th inst. indi- 
cate that it was one of the severest that has 
ever visited this locality. The interruption 
of mail, railroad, telegraphic and telephonic 
communication was almost general, and the 
difficulty of re-establishing intercourse be- 
tween this city and outside points was very 
great. The Secretary of the New York 
Chamber of Commerce estimates the loss to 
that city by the storm at $4,688,000. 

Delegates from the different assemblies of 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
and Firemen throughout the United States 
met in New York the 12th instant. About 
1800 delegates, representing 20,000 engineers 
and firemen, were present. The situation on 
the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Railroad 
was explained, after which resolutions were 
adopted declaring that railway managers 
have been secretly aiding and abetting the 
Burlington Road “ with a view of defeating 
the just demands of its old engineers and 
firemen by sending them incompetent and 
irresponsible persons as engineers and fire- 
men, thereby endangering the public safety ; 
that if they do not withdraw or cause said 
men to withdraw from the service of said 
company, we, as individuals, will use our 
own discretion about remaining in their em- 
ploy after a certain date.” Money and fi- 
nancial support was pledged to the strikers 
on the Burlington Road, ; 


Lied... 


HAIGHT.—Twelfth mo. 8, 1887, Anthony 
Haight, in the 67th year of his age, 

Deceased was for many years a. member 
and Elder of West Lake Monthly Meeting, 
He formerly held for five years the position 
of Superintendent in Friends’ Seminary, near 
Bloomfield, We believe his free spirit, un- 
fettered from the shackles of mortality, has 
gone to be forever with the Lord. 


_ CARTER.—Ruth Carter, daughter of Ben- 
jamin and Patience Pickett, was born in 
1815, in Guilford county, North Carolina, 
Her parents both died while she was young, 
and after their death she lived with the family 
of her uncle, James Lindley, with whom she 
removed to the State of Indiana in 1832, 
She was married to John D. Carter, who sur- 
vives her, in 1834, and the year following 
moved to the farm where she continued to re- 
side until her death—almost 53 years, She 
and her husband reared a family of ten chil- 
dren, six of whom survive her and mourn 
her loss, 

_She was all her life a member of the So- 
city of Friends. A devout Christian, a 
loving wife and devoted mother, she filled a 
Place in life and in the family that can never 
be supplied. 

“Or some years past she had been in de- 
clining health, and recently it became evi- 
dent to her family and friends that the end 
Was drawing near, and on Second mo. gth, 
1888, surrounded by her family and friends 





she quietly passed away, and began the new 
life in the mansions prepared for those who 
die in the Lord, Her age at her death was 
nearly 73 years. A good woman has gone 
to her reward. 

She was often heard in supplication and 
exhortation in our meetings. She was a 
member of White Lick Monthly Meeting, 
Indiana. 


WRIGHT.—At the residence of her son- 
in-law, Frederic White, Prairie Centre, Kan- 
sas, Second month 25th, 1888, Jane Wright, 
widow of Henry Wright, formerly of Mid- 
dlesborough, England, aged 69 years. 

She was only i'l five days, and only pro- 
nounced dangerously ill the day she died, at 
which time she was not rational ; so that she 
never knew her end was approaching. She 
had for years anticipated the possibility of 
her death being sudden, as séme of her rela- 
tives had died in that way; and we have 
confidence that she was prepared for the 
call to come at any moment. “ Be ye also 
ready, for in such an hour as you think not, 
the Son of man cometh.” 

Friend and British Friend please copy, 


MASTERS,.—At his residence, Pennsville, 
Lycoming county, Pa., First mo. 11th, 1888, 
Joseph Masters ; a member of Muncy Month- 
ly Meeting, aged nearly 72 years. 

“ These are they which came out of great 
tribulation, and have washed their robes and 
made them white in the blood of the Lamb.” 


















































PHOTOGRAPHER TO CLass OF '86 FriENOS’ SeLecT 
ScHOOL. SUCCESSFUL SITTINGS IN CLOUDY 
WEATHER BY THE INSTANTANEOUS 
PROCESS. * * * 



























1206 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA. 


The Western Farm Mortgage Trost Co, 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 
Capital, ..... . . $1,000,000 


GUARANTEED FARM MORTGAGES. 
= GOLD DEBENTURES. 


We offer our 5 years First Mortgage 
Loans, a 7 per cent.; and our 10-year 
6 per cent. Gold Debentures: principal 
and interest guaranteed, and guaranty 
backed by our capital of one million dol- 
lars. With additional Stockholders’ 
liability of one million. 

Nearly 2500 investors, not one of whom 
has ever lost a dollar or had to wait a 
day for either principal or interest after 
maturity of the same. 

Full particulars with reference of Phila- 
delphia Friends upon application to 


FRANK SKINNER, Manager, 
102 South Fourth St., Philadelphia. 


Gaui (able 



























































FRIENDS’ INSTITUTE LECTURES, 
PHILADELPHIA. 











































Prof. J. Rendel Harris, subject to be an- 
nounced : 3d day, 4th mo. 3. 

Academy ot Fine Arts, Broad and Cherry 

treets,8 P.M. Tickets, course, $2. Single 
ticket, 50 cents. 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED, - $2,000,000 
CAPITAL PAID IN (CASH), - 1,000,008 


- 6 PER CENT. DEBENTURES and GUARAN- 

TEED FARM MORTGAGES. Interest payable 
semi-annually at any of our offices. Our mortgages 
are upon improved FARMS ONLY. We loan no 
money on the unduly stimulated property of 
the towns and cities. Also 


MUNICIPAL BONDS. 
OFFICES: 
NEW YORK, 208 B'way. | PHILA., S. E. cor 4th & 


BOSTON, 23 Court St. Chestnut. 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 




































SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 
















JOHN J. WEAVER. J. SELLERS PENNOCK. 


WEAVER & PENNOCK, 


PLUMBERS, 


GAS AND STEAM FITTERS, 


33 N. SEVENTH STREET, 
(Cor. of Filbert,) PHILADELPHIA. 
4@- FIRST-CLASS WORK AT FAIR PRICES “@& 


ITTELL’S 


IVINGC ACE 
ae 


In 1887 THE LIVING AGE enters on its forty-fourth 
year. It has met with the constant commendation 
of the leading men and journals of the country, and 
with uninterrupted success. It presents, in an inex- 

msive form, considering its great amount of mat- 

er, with freshness, owing to its weekly issue, and 
with a completeness nowhere else attempted the 
best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Serial and Short 
Stories, Sketches of Travel and sna Poetry 
Scientific, Biographical, Historical and ’ Political 
Information from the entire body of foreign period- 
ical literature and from the pens of THE FOREMOST 
LIVING WRITERS. 

For fifty-two numbers of sixty-four large pages 
each (or more than 3,300 pages a year) the subscrip- 
tion price ($8) is low; while for $10.50 the publishers 
offer to send any one of the American $4.00 month- 
lies or weeklies with THE LIVING AGE fora year, 
both postpaid. LITTELL & CO., Boston, are the 
publishers. 






























































Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
stre and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competi- 
tion with the multitude of low test, short weight, 
alum or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 


ROYAL BAKING PowDERCO., 106 Wall St., N.Y. 


EYESIGHT BY MAIL. 

r method of ae persons 

who cannotsee a good optician 

is highly recommended by vculists and physicians. Send 
= 


tin temps LOQUEES 2 CO., Cpt com: 2. . Levtaut St..Philes 
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Landreth’s Seeds are the Best Friends’ Shawls | A SAFE INVESTMENT 


NORTH, SOUTH, EAST OR WEST. AND OTHER REQUISITES. 


Oo 
We make a specialty of Friends’ Shawls. Long 
experience has given us the knowledge, and unre- 
mitting effort keeps our assortment at its best. 
Nowhere in the city is there snch another stock. 5 
We have all the correct shades in plain styles, both 
with and without Fringe. Neat Plaids, Small Checks, ae 
Stripes, &c. All at moderate prices. 


And beside the above, a complete collection of ; : 

DRESS FABRICS for FRIENDS’ WEAR, GREN- - 

ADINE for CAPS, FLANNELS BLANKETS, 

MUSLINS, LINENS, HOSIERY, UNDERWEAR, 

Everything of the best for Farm, GardenorCountry | GLOVES, UMBRELLAS, &c. Tr { ( j 
It UO.$ 











seat. Send your address on a postal card for a copy of 


LANDRETHS’ | GRANVILLE B. HAINES & CO., 


Handsomely Illustrated Catalogue and Price List of 


(Successors toLooPER & CONARD.) 
GARDEN SEEDS. 
For 1888 mailed free to all applicants. Address, COR. MARKET AND NINTH STS. 6% DEBENTURE BONDS. 


D. LANDRETH & SONS, 21 and 23 S. Sixth St., Phila. 


Sold at par and accrued interest. 
FIRST MORTGAGE REAL | THE CHALFON TE | Interest payable semi-annually, 





Estate Securities in Ohio and ,CITY W . . 

O Indiana. These States have ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. Philadelphia Office : 144 S. Fourth St. 
been settled nearly 100 years. Open from Second to Tenth month. Thoroughly 
There are over 100 miles of rail- 


road.in each county we loan in, heated; hot and cold sea-water baths in the house. E. H. AUSTIN, Manager, 
so that improvements are far advanced over newer Passenger elevator; extensive sun galleries. 
States, making our securities reliable. We have . . ene 7 5 = : 
nlaced about $4,000,000 in these securities, and had E, ROBERTS & SONS. ESTABLISHED IN 1815. 


7 years’ experience and over 40 years’ residence 
here. Write for full particulars. FR 5 M ] E R & E DWAR D 
J. DICKINSON & CO., Richmond, Ind. (Old Stand of B. DORSEY & SONS, 923 Market Street,) 


: Importers and Jobbers of 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. China, Glass and Queensware 











| Directly on the beach. Hot and cold No. 923 MARKET STREET. 
| sea-water baths, Open all the year. | (Opposite the New Post Office.) 















Ke 2 A. B. ROBERTS. UEEN Co CHESTS! 
— = = = Se ne ee on & 524 PHILADA. 

5 ' ii 5 
FOLDING CHAIRS TO HIRE. Preston’s Sunnyside, 3 fie ccosuns 
PAXSON COMFORT CO., | WERNERSVILLE, PA. 4S ca petty 

‘ - : y — \ " “7 

529 Arch Street, Philadelphia- On South Mountain, elevation 1000 feet; in the 4 ’ alec as nove 
~~ of an yoo Cn me park ; overlooking ) DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 

: . | @ wide and diversified landscape; invigorating air; td , MICROSCOPES, 
Wante Suitable Agents el Corre table and appointments excellent. Open April Ist é MAGIC LANTERNS 
spondents in the principal | to November. ; eee aa en 

Eastern cities, for sale of Western Farm | JAMES H. PRESTON. SCIENTIFIC 
Mortgage Securities. Address, with refer- . alten lin a 


. + a) eT tel Tt Batol 
en For Sale ce oe SEND FOR CATALOGUE OWT Yaa acon 


frame house of Io rooms 
E be : : ’ 
—— nie teen: al besides kitchen, laundry and bath-room, &c. 


Corner of Washington and Chestnut, directly 
facing the bay; very desirable location. 





= best results in cooking can be produced by 
the use of an 


"Sons een ae ee, For sale at a bargain. Address, OIL OR GAS STOVE. 
M., Friends’ Review Office. — | ELEANOR TATUM, Cincinnati, O. —THE— 





Is a Hand-Syringe, 12 inches long ccinicaites aS SORES ctcalie 
containing one quart of a chemical 

fluid, which, when brought in contact 
with fire, generates 1200 times its own 
volume of Ammoniacal Vapor that 
ABSOLUTELY EXTINGUISHES FIRE. aah 
It contains no Acid to produce cor- 


EST. 
rosion! It will not explode! Safe! ARE THE VERY B 


Sure! Simple! Always ready! These, hung at convenient points through the house, can be instantly iEB ER 
applied, and the fire extinguished before any serious consequences ensue, o art or training required in 8 2 s 5 
their use. Any lady, or even child, can use them effectually. Every family should be provided, as they are 


THE PERFECT HAND FIRE EXTINGUISHER FLORENCE OIL STOVE 








a wonderful safeguard. Price, $12.00 per dozen. S. E. cor. SEVENTH and ARCH STS. 
° ° ce : 9 d with the best 
JOHN LETCHWORTH, General Agent, 420 Commerce St., Philadelphia. | peNits for honting bedrooms, bathrooms, Conser- 
Also for sale at Wanamaker’s Hardware Counter, Basement. vatories, &c. 





THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


OFFICE :—409 CHESTNUT STREET. 


Incorporated Third month 22, 1865. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
CAPITAL, - - - - - = - - - $1,000,000 | ASSETS, - - - - - - - - $20,115,023.49 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, returnable on demand, for which interest is allowed, and is empowered by 
law to act as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, etc., for the faithful performan 
of which its Capital and — Fund furnish ample Security. * TATE 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS ARE KEPT SEPARATE AND APART from the Assets of the Company. OWNERS OF REAL ES or 
are invited to look into that branch of the Trust Department which has the care of this description of property. It is presided over by an officer learned in the 
of Real Estate, seconded by capable and trustworthy assistants. Some of them give their undivided attention to its care and management. 

The income of parties residing abroad. carefully collected and duly remitted. 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. _T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice President. ASAS. Ee Vice President and Actuary. 


JOSEPH ASHBROOK, Manager Insurance Dep't. J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer. 
DIRECTORS. ridge 
Sam’1R. Shipley, Henry Haines, Richard Wood, James V. Watson, Wm.Gummere, J. M. Albertson, AsaS. Wing, Justus C. Strawb 


T. Wistar Brown, Richard Cadbury William Hacker, Chas. Harishorne, Frederic Collin, Israel Morris, Philip C. Garrett, 











